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ITALY DECLARED AGGRESSOR BY LEAGUE 


( N October 7 the thirteen members of the 

League Council, with the exception of Italy, 
party to the dispute, approved the report of the 
Council committee of six which declared that the 
Italian government—not Italy—had “resorted to 
war in disregard” of its obligations under Ar- 
ticle XII of the League Covenant. This article 
provides that League members shall in no case 
resort to war until three months after a report by 
the Council. A state resorting to war in violation 
of Article XII incurs the penalties of Article XVI, 
paragraph 1 of which provides for immediate sev- 
erance of all trade and financial relations with the 
Covenant-breaking nation. This is the first time 
since its establishment that the League, which 
had merely condemned Japan’s invasion of Man- 
churia in 1933 without taking further action, has 
invoked Article XVI and designated the aggressor. 


When hostilities broke out in East Africa the 
Council, sitting as a committee of thirteen in the 
absence of Italy, was preparing its report, which 
it submitted on October 5. After reviewing the 
history of the Italo-Ethiopian dispute, the com- 
mittee stated that, while incidents had occurred 
from time to time along the Ethiopian border, 
they were not in the nature of aggression “sought 
for or encouraged by the central [Ethiopian] 
government,” and that none of the three contigu- 
ous powers—Britain, France and Italy—had at 
any time laid any of these incidents before the 
Council, which “would have certainly endeavored 
to remedy the situation.” It pointed out that the 
governments which in 1923 had supported Ethi- 
opia’s request for admission to the League—of 
which Italy was the most prominent—were aware 
of the internal situation of the empire at that 
time, and that this situation had since improved 
rather than deteriorated. Ethiopia, the report 
continued, had from the outset of the dispute 
sought a settlement by peaceful means; had re- 
quested League cooperation in “raising the eco- 
nomic, financial and political level of the empire” ; 


and had accepted in principle the proposals made 
by the League Committee of Five, which Italy had 
rejected. 

Mussolini Casts Die for War 

Before the Council had had an opportunity to 
study this report, which by implication condemned 
Italy’s course in the dispute from start to finish, 
20,000,000 Italians—men, women and children— 
were summoned by sirens and church bells on 
October 2 to hold the long-awaited mass demon- 
stration of Fascist discipline and loyalty and to 
hear a speech by Mussolini. In this speech, broad- 
cast throughout the world, Jl Duce asserted that 
Italy was moved by an “irresistible” destiny and 
could have no more patience with Ethiopia. He 
refused to believe that “the authentic French 
people” could associate themselves with sanctions 
against their war ally, Italy, or that the British 
people would “send Europe to its catastrophe” to 
defend a barbarous country. But should the 
League “dare” to apply sanctions, italy was pre- 

pared for all eventualities: to economic sanctions 
it would respond “with our spirit of discipline, 
with our spirit of sacrifice, our obedience’; to 
military measures with military measures; and 
to acts of war with acts of war. 

This fighting speech was the opening gun in the 
Italian campaign against Ethiopia, which began 
the next day, allegedly to defend Italian territory 
against Ethiopian attack. The Italian troops in- 
vaded Haile Selassie’s empire from north, east 
and south, deploying tanks, artillery and airplanes 
against the ill-armed Ethiopians. Adowa, where 
the Italians had suffered a crushing defeat in 
1896, was occupied on October 6, thus wiping out 
what Italy has regarded as a blot on its military 
’scutcheon. 

On October 5 the League Council, after hearing 
statements by Baron Aloisi of Italy and Tecle 
Hawariate of Ethiopia, appointed a committee 
of six to prepare a report which would enable it 
to take “decisions with full knowledge of the mat- 
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ters involved.” This committee, composed of 
representatives of Britain, France, Portugal, Ru- 
mania, Denmark and Chile, reached the conclu- 
sion on October 6 that war existed and that Italy 
had started it. The thirteen members of the 
Council having individually approved this report, 
it remained for the members of the Assembly, 
meeting on October 9, to vote by roll-call on 
the question. It will then be necessary to co- 
ordinate the work of the two League bodies in 
pronouncing on the nature and scope of the eco- 
nomic sanctions to be applied under Article XVI. 

The Italian government, while relentlessly pro- 
ceeding with the Ethiopian campaign, has left the 
door open for further negotiations. On Octo- 
ber 4 Dino Grandi, Italian Ambassador in London, 
called on Sir Samuel Hoare, British Foreign Sec- 
retary, with a personal message from Mussolini 
proposing that Britain withdraw its fleet from 
the Mediterranean, in return for which Italy 
would recall the troops it has concentrated in 
Libya on the Egyptian border. According to re- 
ports from Rome, Mussolini—now that he has at- 
tained his first objective at Adowa — might be 
willing to consider a limited League mandate over 
portions of Ethiopia inhabited by other than the 
ruling Amharic people, on condition that Italy re- 
ceives special economic privileges and the right 
to maintain a military force of 30,000. The Brit- 
ish government rejected these proposals, stead- 
fastly insisting that negotiations must be carried 
on not with individual members of the League but 
with the League as a whole. 

Britain’s demand for collective action against 
an aggressor envisages not only Italy, but an- 
other potential disturber of European peace — 
Germany. That Britain is fully alive to the dan- 
ger of German aggression was indicated on Oc- 
tober 4, when Prime Minister Baldwin, addressing 
the Conservative party conference at Bourne- 
mouth, said that “the whole perspective of the 
continent” had been altered by two new factors — 
the rearming of Germany and the rise of dic- 
tatorships which sooner or later seek “to divert 
attention from domestic difficulties to external 
adventures.” 


France Seeks British Commitments 

France, fearing that sanctions against Italy 
might unleash a European war which would serve 
Germany as a pretext for satisfying its territorial 
ambitions, demands more than general statements 
from the British; it wants explicit commitments. 
To the British inquiry of September 24 regarding 
French naval assistance in case Britain, while 
preparing to apply League sanctions against Italy, 
were attacked by Italian forces, the French re- 
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turned a guarded answer in a note published on 
October 7. France, it declared, will be ready to 
assist Britain on two principal conditions: meas. 
ures preparatory to application of the League 
Covenant and the Locarno treaties must be pre- 
ceded by consultation between the two coun. 
tries; and Britain must reciprocate by prom. 
ising in advance to assist France on land and ip 
the air in case of threatened attack. On both 
these points France requested an unequivocal! 
reply from the British government. It is thus 
pressing relentlessly for British admission that, 
in the words of M. Laval, there now exists Anglo- 
French “solidarity in responsibilities of all kinds 
at all times and places.” 


Will Economic Sanctions be Effective? 

The character of the sanctions which the League 
may ultimately take if Italy persists in carrying 
on war will thus depend on the agreement which 
may be reached by France and Britain. For the 
present it is expected that the League will limit 
itself to economic and financial sanctions, which 
could include a boycott of Italian goods and a ban 
on exports and credits to Italy. To what extent 
would such measures prove effective, assuming 
they are stringently enforced? Italy, which ex- 
ports luxury goods not urgently required by other 
countries and must import many raw materials, 
would be peculiarly vulnerable to economic sanc- 
tions. The Italian people, however, have been 
carefully prepared by government propaganda to 
endure economic hardships for the sake of secur- 
ing a place in the African sun. The efficacy of 
economic sanctions will depend on the readiness 
of individual states, both members and non-mem- 
bers of the League, to participate in collective ac- 
tion. Several European countries which depend 
heavily on trade with Italy—Austria, Hungary, 
Switzerland, Poland and Yugoslavia—have al- 
ready protested that sanctions would spell eco- 
nomic ruin. Germany, whose withdrawal from 
the League becomes effective on October 21, has 
indicated that it will remain neutral, but not that 
it will abstain from supplying Italy with raw ma- 
terials. The United States, while admonishing 
its citizens to abstain from all transactions with 
the belligerents, has imposed no embargo on such 
important raw materials as metals, oil and cotton. 
On the other hand Japan, which has expressed 
sympathy for Ethiopia and would benefit by 
Italy’s exclusion from world markets, may be in- 
clined to cooperate with the League. The issue 
at stake is whether the various states, which 
in the past have been only too ready to expen 
enormous sums on the waging of war, are willing 
to pay the much more modest price of assuring 
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peace for the future by making aggression both 
difficult and costly. More important is the ques- 
tion whether economic sanctions, however effec- 
tive in crippling Italy’s economy, would halt the 
war in East Africa. It has been demonstrated 
time and again since 1919 that, while a well- 
prepared and determined aggressor moves fast, 
League machinery works exceedingly slow. If 
Ethiopia must bear the brunt of Italian attack 
pending League decision on sanctions, other small 
powers like Austria and Lithuania may decide 
that collective action is not swift enough to save 
them from disaster, and may come to the conclu- 
sion that military alliances with friendly great 
powers are a stronger safeguard than the League. 


VERA MICHELES DEAN 


AMERICA PROCLAIMS NEUTRALITY 

Acting independently of other powers and 
without waiting for the League of Nations to 
pass judgment on Italy’s invasion of Ethiopia, 
President Roosevelt issued two proclamations 
on October 5 and 6 placing an embargo on the 
export of “arms, ammunition and implements of 
war” to both belligerents and warning Ameri- 
can citizens against traveling on ships of either 
warring nation. These measures, applied under 
authority of the neutrality resolution passed by 
Congress in the closing days of the last session, 
constitute a departure from the traditional neu- 
trality policies followed by American govern- 
ments in the past. They permit a limited policy 
of non-interference with any program of eco- 
nomic and financial sanctions applied by League 
members against an aggressor. 


In taking these steps, the President and the 
State Department went beyond the mandatory 
provisions of Section 1 of the neutrality resolu- 
tion. This section, which expires on February 
29, 1936, is restricted to the arms embargo. The 
second proclamation, warning against travel 
on belligerent vessels, invoked Section 6 which 
permits wide discretion in determining when 
this step should be applied. Action was taken 
on the ground that the existing state of war re- 
quired this measure for “‘the protection of the 
lives of citizens of the United States.’”’ An even 
broader application of the same principle was 
contained in a public statement issued with the 
first proclamation, when the President declared: 
“In these specific circumstances I desire it to be 
understood that any of our people who volun- 
tarily engage in transactions of any character 
with either of the belligerents do so at their 
own risk.” 

These proclamations, it is stated in Washing- 
ton, represent the limits of American action at 
the present time. The neutrality legislation in 
its existing form does not permit the President 
to do more, unless he chooses to extend the defi- 
nition of “implements of war,” restricted in the 


proclamation to six categories of arms and am- 
munition. This definition might be broadened, 
it is suggested in some quarters, to include cop- 
per, fuel oil, cotton and other raw materials es- 
sential in war. The State Department is reluc- 
tant to act on this suggestion at the present time, 
apparently because it cannot foresee the pos- 
sible consequences of a rigid embargo on raw 
materials should the African conflict involve 
other powers. 


In the present situation the measures applied 
by the United States may have important re- 
sults. By forbidding the export of arms and 
ammunition to both belligerents and warning 
Americans to trade and travel at their own risk, 
the President is carrying out a Congressional 
policy intended to prevent involvement through 
the activities of munitions firms and commercial 
interests. While this policy is designed to pre- 
serve American neutrality, it has a direct prac- 
tical effect on relations between the United 
States and the members of the League: it allows 
the League to invoke economic and financial 
sanctions without fear of American opposition. 
Under the traditional doctrine of neutrality as 
applied by American governments in the past, 
the United States might have insisted on its 
right to trade with all belligerents, including a 
state declared an aggressor, thus nullifying the 
effect of League sanctions. This possible source 
of conflict is now reduced, although not entirely 
eliminated. The United States intends to do 
nothing to interfere with collective measures ap- 
plied against Italy, and presumably would not 
protest a League blockade. Unless the neutral- 
ity act is extended to permit embargoes on loans 
and credits, or is interpreted to include raw ma- 
terials, however, the United States cannot do 
more than exhort its citizens to refrain from 
financial and economic intercourse. 


The question which confronts the American 
people is whether this modified neutrality policy 
should be continued and strengthened, or wheth- 
er we should seek to cooperate openly in the ap- 
plication of sanctions against states guilty of ag- 
gression. The first course is based on the belief 
that the present conflict may become a general 
war through the effort to apply military sanc- 
tions, and that the United States should stand 
aloof while doing nothing to obstruct coercive 
measures by the League. The second course 
rests on the conviction that it is impossible to 
escape the consequences of a general war, and 
that collective action is the only answer to ag- 
gression. Our choice must be made quickly. It 
will depend in large part on the unity of the 
League and the extent to which all nations are 
willing to subjugate their immediate special in- 
terests to the principles embodied in the League 
Covenant. WILLIAM T. STONE 
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